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Abstract 

New historicism began in the United States with the pioneering work of Stephen 
Greenblatt in the nineteen eighties. From then onwards, it has been a very popular area of 
studies at many prestigious Universities around the world. New historicism and the 
countering of the mainstream historiography has been a practice in many countries with a 
colonial past. In the case of the Australia, the white settlers does not corresponds with the 
lived experience of the natives; thus literature and history overlap and many a times 
understanding the historicity of the text and the textuality of the history becomes a problem. 
On the other hand, Aboriginal literature from Australia tries to counter the epistemic wrongs 
done by the whites and seems to be directed at retelling their tales from a fresh perspective. In 
this paper I would like to discuss certain features in contemporary Australian Aboriginal 
literature which more or less shows traces of new historicism and its popular practices. 

Keywords: New Historicism, Terra Nullius, Aboriginals, Settlers, Lived experience, 


dreaming. 
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With the arrival of white settlers on the Australian continent in 1788, things took a 
drastic turn. According to Penny Van Toom: 

The arrival of the British at Sydney Cove in 1788 initiated a series of 
processes which, in various ways and to different degrees in different regions, 
brought death, displacement, and severe cultural disruption to Aboriginal 
peoples. Waves of frontier violence and disease decimated Aboriginal 
populations; welfare authorities took Aboriginal children from their families; 
missionaries banned traditional languages and ceremonies ... (19) 

With time the white population increased and the appropriation of land, resources and 
history. The original inhabitants of the Australian continent from the last 40, 000 years and 
their intimate relationship with the land and its spirituality was jeopardised, they were made 
the others in their own land. 

Soon after their arrival and the establishment of‘white colonies’ in the so-called 
‘Terra NuIIius” the settlers started writing and recording things with clear partiality, keeping 
their vested interests in mind. Their writings failed to acknowledge the Aboriginals and 
totally ignored the atrocities and theft committed by them in their long colonial pursuits. 
From the beginning many western explorers more or less like the fascinating oriental tales of 
the east, misreported their discoveries in and around Australia. Emmanuel S Nelson in 
“Literature against History: An Approach to Australian Aboriginal Writing” observes: 

William Dempier, an English sailor who recorded in 1688 the first European 
impressions of the Aborigines, declared that the indigenous Australians “are 
the miserablest people in the World. . . . Setting aside their human shape, they 
differ but little from Brutes.” (30) 

Similarly another European, Father Raymond Vaccari, a Passionate missionary, in 


1843 wrote in his memoirs: 
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Among the evil dispositions of the Aborigines, I may mention an extreme 
sloth and laziness in everything, a habit of fickleness and double-dealing, so 
much so that they stop at nothing in the pursuit of revenge. They are deceitful 
and cunning and they are prone to lying. They are given to extreme gluttony 
and, if possible, will sleep both day and night. (30-31) 

Not only the history but in their fiction they drew a very sorry and demeaning picture 
of the Australian landscape and made it pretty sure that such an image is maintained to justify 
their occupation. The large numbers of writings from their arrival like letters, reports, 
memoirs and imaginative output like poems and prose fictions, are far away from the truth. 
Patrick Brantlinger, in “Eating Tongue: Australian Colonial Literature and “the Great 
Silence” ’’points to this appropriation of the Aboriginal identity and their misrepresentation: 

When groups of Aborigines are described in . . . early Australian novels, they 
are usually ‘marauding natives’, like those that spear a settler’s shepherd and 
many of his sheep ‘in mere wantoness’ in William Leigh’s 1847 The 
Emigrant: A Tale of Australia. (130) 

Reading the Australian literature ‘within the archival continuum’ with its remnants of 
the past, proves beyond doubt the conscious act of subverting the facts with fiction and 
fictionalising the obvious facts. This is clearly evident in matters related to the cunning 
silence adopted by the colonisers for a large part of their colonial history. 

‘The great silence’ in nationalistic historiography is evident in Gordon 
Greenwood’s 1995 anthology Australia: A Social and Political History. 
Aboriginals are not listed in its index, and it contains ‘only half-a-dozen 
oblique reference [to them] in the whole book.’ [Similarly in] Manning 
Clark’s 1969 Short History of Australia, Aborigines put in a few brief 


appearances. . . (126) 
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Before the European contact in the eighteenth century, the Aboriginal culture richly 
flourished across the continent. They had around 600 distinct languages and lifestyles based 
on their regional traditional knowledge, religious and ceremonial practises whose origins 
could be traced back to the millennia into the ‘Dreaming’. 

Very recently, with the changing outlook towards the natives and with the changing 
policies of the government, the idea of a plural existence has become a possibility. Unlike the 
earlier efforts of forced assimilation, in this plural existence and with the rise of literacy 
among the natives, writing back to the master has come to the fore. The Aboriginals despite 
all the difficulties and racial discrimination leant to read and write. They thus read about the 
colossal wrong done to their past, the distorted image made of it and presented to the world. 
Penny Van Toom, pointing to this change remarks: 

Literacy and the English language were powerful tools of another kind, tools 
that enabled Aboriginal people to bargain with a new force that was shaping 
the world—the white man. As young people of both genders became literate in 
the English language, their ability to negotiate with colonial authorities gave 
them power and social status they might not otherwise have acquired. (24) 
They with these tools and in the changed context are trying to recover their innocent, 
unadulterated past. To ensure that their history reach the readers, only from them or their 
research. Thus many Aboriginal writers had taken history as their subject and area of interest. 
But according to Nelson: 

The black writer who is intent on constructing an oppositional version of 
history from an Aboriginal perspective faces a formidable corpus of white- 
authored historical and quasi-historical discourses that distort or dismiss the 
Aboriginal role in the story of Australia. (30) 
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Still setting aside all these hindrances, many of the Aboriginal novelists had tried to 
contest the myth of heroic exploration and the existence of peaceful settlements. 
Comparatively speaking Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart (1958), is perhaps the most 
celebrated imaginative account of writing an oppositional version of history through fiction, 
but similar attempts are discernible in other postcolonial traditions. Such trends are 
observable with special urgency in Australian Aboriginal writings. This urgency stems from 
the particularly tragic and complicated nature of the Aboriginal encounter with colonialism; 
where indigenous Australians were made outsiders on their own continent. 

The contemporary phase of Aboriginal writing began in 1964, with the publication of 
Oodgeroo NoonuccaTs (Kath Walker’s) first poetic collection We Are Going. This work did 
not break up the Aboriginal silence, as they were writing many important non-literary works 
for the last 170 years; what it did was to bring the Aboriginal plight to the mainstream 
audience and to the world at large. In the Australian literature, Mudrooroo novels like Long 
Live Sandawara (1979), Doctor Wooreddy’s Prescription for Enduring the Ending of the 
World (1983) and Master of the Ghost Dreaming (1991) formed the tradition around which 
many of the historical fiction were developed. This and many others by the Aboriginal 
novelists are part of an attempt to investigate the turbulent and the chaotic present and to find 
the answers in the past, thereby invoking a communal memory. 

Several of these historical fictions were written in and around 1988, the so-called 
Australian Bicentennial year. In the colonial history contrary to consoling the Australian 
nationhood, this moment has been a point when such fictions are often interested in finding 
out which voices makes up the history and which left out. These contemporary historical 
fiction many a times seem to interrogate the traditional notions of history and speculate on 
the nature of history as a subject, so much so that such works successful bring history and 


fiction together. 
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One of the most dynamic areas of contemporary Australian writing is the Aboriginal 
autobiography. Though the writing of life-stories is something foreign to the Aboriginal 
Australians still traces of its development could be found in the formalised dialogues in their 
early history with the non-Aboriginal officials and researchers. They from that time onwards 
were encouraged to tell their story and confess their sins to the missionaries. This and many 
other writings of such kind by the aboriginals like recording of segments of their lives, the 
hundreds of letters and petitions provide brief glimpses into the multitude of individual lives. 
These accounts often serve as raw material or sources for history, but in a fascinating way 
they represent a genre of history in their own right. Put up all together they may be viewed as 
fragmented, collectively produced autobiography of the Aboriginal people. These anecdotal 
accounts often cite the exact locale and the time, thus they give an eye witness account of 
‘lived experience’ rather than being just a history. 

These historical documents are not to be subordinated as contexts, to the popular 
literary texts but must be analysed and contrasted with the mainstream historiography, so that 
it would be proper enough to call them as ‘co-texts’ rather than ‘contexts’. 

As we know that new historicism is interested in history as recorded in the books of 
history. For they believe that the real moments and historical events as such are irrecoverably 
lost. For a new historicist, history is not always objective and free from the ideology and 
interests of the hegemonic ruling class. Thus history as a text, presents itself as a fit medium 
for a new historicist reading, more so as in the case of Australia. Like the other literary 
output, it can be subjected to rigid scrutiny and close analysis. This applies to the mainstream 
historiography and the fictional output of the white settlers in Australia as well. Concluding 
my remarks, I would like to point to the rejuvenating spirit of the Aboriginal Australian 
literature and its potential to contest and contradict the mainstream historiography. Thus a 
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study of Australian literature is not complete without proper attention and understanding of 
the Aboriginal Australian literature. 
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